THE  FASHION  FOR   'SENSIBILITY'

a subject for it; in these gatherings of the initiated, which were
exempt from police supervision, subversive language was used and
revolutionary criticism became a habit. Here again a characteris-
tic feature of French life once more appeared - the predominant
part played by women. They set the fashion in politics in the
eighteenth century just as they had done in the twelfth century
for manners and in the seventeenth century for literature.

The influence exerted by philosophy was at first of a negative
order, tending towards emancipation, especially in matters of
religion, and directed against such doctrines and practices im-
posed by the ecclesiastical authorities as formed a hindrance to
the intellectual liberty of cultivated society. eThe important
thing,' wrote Voltaire, 'is not to prevent our footmen from going
to Mass, but to inspire a spirit of toleration.' He desired to reduce
the Church 'to the same status as it enjoys in England*. Such is
the sense which came to attach to the term 'Voltairian', which
signifies a struggle against the power of the clergy rather than any
positive doctrine. In his most popular works, which have remained
the most living, Voltaire adopted a tone of light, ironical and
sceptical criticism; he studiously avoided sentiment, which the
taste of the day would have considered ridiculous.

JTHE FASHION FOR 'SENSIBILITY'

During the last thirty or so years of the century, there was a
sudden change of fashion in the diiection of 'sensibility5 and en-
thusiasm for nature. This sentimental crisis, which was common
to England, Germany, and France, marks the beginning of
Romanticism. It found public expiession in France in the novel,
thanks to the brilliant success of Rousseau's La Nouvelle Httoise, in
the theatre, thanks to the fashion for what was known as the
comedie larmojante (plays with pathetic subjects drawn from every-
day life), and in painting, thanks to the melting pictures of
Greuze. Once again tender and passionate love became the
favourite subject for literature.

Even earlier than this the taste for nature had been illustrated
by the fashion for copying the 'English garden', whose winding
paths, groups of trees, lakes, islands, bridges, and grottoes pro-
fessed to reproduce scenes like those of a natural landscape, in
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